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most important that this attraction be counteracted promptly in works like 
the present intended for beginners and as school or college text-books, 
in which capacity we hope to see it extensively employed. 

John R. Swakton. 

Yana Texts. By Edward Sapir. Together with Yana Myths collected by 
Roland B. Dixon. University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 9, No. 1. Berkeley, California: 
University Press, February, 1910. 8°, 235 pp. 

In 1903, at a time when a record of American Indian literature was 
still somewhat of a novelty, Jeremiah Curtin, widely known as the trans- 
lator of Quo Vadis, published a volume entitled " Creation Myths of 
Primitive America." This work contains twenty-two mythological tales 
obtained from little known and nearly extinct tribes of North Central 
California, the first nine from the Wintun, and the remaining thirteen 
from the Yana Indians. Further than this no information is given con- 
cerning the collection of myths ; names and narrators and even localities 
are nowhere to be found. The book contains no record of Indian speech 
with the exception of a few names, spelled without the use of diacritical 
signs and not accompanied by etymologies. Curtin's tales are impressive, 
and the scientifically minded among the many readers of his book must 
inevitably have wished that more, and more exactly and completely anno- 
tated material, might be collected from these little known tribes ere too 
late, and that a record might be made in the Indian tongue as well as in 
translation. 

Dixon and Kroeber in their "Native Languages of California" 1 
make it seem even more important that a record of Yana be made. These 
authors represent the Yana language as anomalous, showing no structural 
affinities with neighboring languages of the "Central California type" 
such as Wintun and Maidu, or indeed with any tongue of California. 
Yana stands out on their linguistic map of California like the white spot 
representing Christianity on the missionary's inky chart of of China. 

Dr Kroeber's "Indian Myths of South Central California " * only 
partially satisfied us by stating after reviewing Curtin's myths, "Dr 
Dixon has collected myths among the Yana, but they are as yet 
unpublished. ' ' 

The rescuing of Yana language and lore for the future has fallen to 
Dr Edward Sapir, and in the volume cited above he has performed this 



1 American Anthropologist, Jan.-Mar., 1903, pp. 1-26. 
'Univ. Calif. Puil. Am. Arch, and Hthn. 4, 1907, pp. 179. 
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task in a very creditable manner. There are 195 octavo pages of Dr 
Sapir's texts accompanied by interlinear and free translations and notes. 
Three myths and a translation of Curtin's "The Finding of Fire," 45 
pages, are in the Gari'i or Northern dialect obtained near Round Moun- 
tain, Shasta County. There are also 25 pages of short narratives and 
accounts of customs in this dialect. Nine myths, 124 pages, are in the 
Gat t d"i or Central dialect collected in the neighborhood of Redding, 
Shasta County. The Southern dialect of Yana is discovered to be extinct, 
although it was the childhood language of one of the informants. No 
native name is given for the Southern dialect. Dr Sapir's informants 
were only two in number: Betty Brown {TsH'daimiya), since deceased, 
for the Northern ; Sam Bat'wl for the Central. For linguistic purposes 
a record of the speech of several individuals speaking each dialect ought 
to have been made. 

To Dr Sapir's material are added fifteen myths, 36 pages, obtained 
by Dr R. B. Dixon, only two of these being accompanied by Indian texts 
of which Dr Sapir has slightly changed the orthography to conform with 
that of his own text — generally speaking a rather dangerous procedure. 
Like Dr Sapir's material that of Dr Dixon was obtained from both 
Northern and Central sources, his informants having been Round Mountain 
Jack, since deceased, and Sam Bat'wl. 

Information was gained by Dr Sapir to the effect that Curtin's myths 
were collected from Northern and Central sources also, his two informants, 
since deceased, having been Round Mountain Jack and " The Governor," 
who resided near Round Mountain and Redding respectively. 

The rescuing was performed none too soon. Seven or eight persons 
know Northern Yana (p. 129, footnote), while of the four or five indi- 
viduals who speak the Central dialect only one, Sam Bat'wl, knows any 
myths (p. 6, footnote) ; and Southern Yana is extinct. 

There appears to be some incongruity in the use of macrons and cir- 
cumflexes. We read : 

a short as in Ger. Mann 

a long as in Ger. Bahn 

e short and open as in Eng. met 

g long and open as in Fr. fete. 

short and open as in Ger. dort 
6 long and open as in Eng. saw. 
i short and open as in Eng. it 

1 close and open as in Eng. eat, not necessarily long unless accented. 
u short and open as in Eng. put 
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u close as in Eng. spoon, generally long. 

Is it advisable to use the circumflex to indicate vowel openness or 
the macron to indicate anything other than vowel length, and are the 
usages of macrons and circumflexes above consistent ? 

Quoting again, "Superior vowels ( a , ', n , rarely e , and ) are 
whispered and accompanied by aspiration of preceding consonant. 
Thus frequently syllables consisting of voiced consonant and vowel are 
written superior to indicate whispering, e. g. yo , " " (p. 4). Whisper- 
ing is produced by a peculiar narrowing of the glottis ; we should expect 
in a language of the phonetic character of Yana that such sounds are 
merely unvoiced, and not whispered. The sounds written thus occur 
very rarely in the text, it seems invariably in auslaut and frequently in 
connection with a glottal stop. Thus (p. 1) dlla'u", die; ira'm', grand- 
mother. On page 5 unvoiced w is mentioned as occurring as a syllabic 
final, and unvoiced 1, m, and n are spoken of as occurring generally 
before a glottal stop. However, instead of voiceless y we read 
" whispered y " (p. 5). Furthermore, words pronounced in a whisper 
are designated by footnotes on pp. 16, 26 (twice), 81 and 97, which 
seems to show that the recorder himself recognized sounds as distinct 
from those which he writes by superior letters. 

It is not stated which element of Yana diphthongs bears the stress 
accent (p. 5). In the text the stress accents appear between and sepa- 
rating the two elements of the diphthong. The principle employed 
seems to be to write the accent aiter the more open (more stressed ?) ele- 
ment of the diphthong. 

The glottal stop is indicated by an italic variant form of Greek 
epsilon written superior. It would be more reasonable to write superior 
Hebrew aleph or some other letter which originally has or had this sound- 
value. Few or no arguments can be produced in favor of using the supe- 
rior variant epsilon, although it is coming into vogue with several Ameri- 
canists. Its writing requires two strokes ; and its printing, a type spe- 
cially founded. It is perfectly confusable with the e superior of the Ass. 
Phon. Int. The ordinary printer has to set it up as an e superior, which 
leads to the wildest confusion. It is wider than the apostrophe and thus 
sprawls the word. It is unintelligible to the lay reader, while the apos- 
trophe when used in this function is by such not pronounced at all, and 
" ils sont peux qui savent le difference." The well-established employ- 
ment of the apostrophe to represent the glottal stop can hardly be im- 
proved upon — it is a single stroke, and a universally obtainable character 
for an almost universally frequent sound. Le Maitre Phonttique and also 
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Professor Hempl suggest slight modifications of the apostrophe. It has 
been suggested that the use of the apostrophe be restricted to desig- 
nating glottal action synchronous with the buccal, while epsilon is em- 
ployed to indicate glottal action immediately following the buccal. 
Would this not be employing two totally distinct characters for one sound, 
namely, the glottal stop ? It should be noted, moreover, in this connec- 
tion, that German phoneticists have distinguished and clearly described 
not two, but six or more distinct varieties of glottally affected buccal stops in 
the languages of Europe alone. Now would it not be consistent with the 
epsilon system to represent each of these six or more varieties by a different 
superior character? Is there any one language in which more than one 
of the many varieties of glottalized mouth-stops occur? Would it not be 
sufficient for all practical purposes to describe the production of the 
glottally modified stops in the phonetic key ? Should it, however, seem 
necessary to draw nice distinctions, the apostrophe is capable of many 
variations by slightly changing its size, shape, or position. Greater than 
the need of expressing such subtle differences would seem to be that of 
distinguishing orthographically between the glottal stop of these mouth- 
glottis consonantal diphthongs and the glottal stop as it appears in vowel 
opening, closing, breaking, doubling, and elsewhere. The employment 
of two or three slightly variant forms of the apostrophe to indicate different 
degrees of sonority or force of glottal stops would perhaps be a very 
practical device. 1 

We are glad to see no special characters employed to designate velars 
of the sort that appear only before back vowels. 

The "intermediate" stops, e. g. sounds lying acoustically between 
b and p, d and t, etc., respectively, are expressed by the roman sonant 
letters. Thus the orthography is b, d, g, for example, where other 
recorders write p, t, k. It is high time that some uniformity be arrived 
at with regard to the writing of these sounds. To illustrate prevalent 
inconsistency compare Boas' versus Hewitt's spelling of Iroquois {Putnam 
Anniversary Volume, 1909, pp. 431—5). 

J has its French sound ; c equals English sh. Both of these values 
will eventually have to be changed to conform to extra United States 
Americanist usage. 

" Fortes" occur and are not written as choked stops, although just 
how they differ from the latter is not made clear. 

Those students who do not believe in burdening their texts with 

1 The superior comma is called apostrophe rather than smooth breathing since it is 
improbable that the Greek spiritus lenis indicated a glottal stop. 
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orthographic niceties will hardly look with favor upon the occasional use 
of s- to represent a sound vaguely defined as midway between English s 
and sh. Would not either s or sh have been sufficient ? A similar 
contingency arises in recording Ute, where s suffices. It should also be 
remarked that z- does not appear at all. 

Unvoiced or voiceless w, /, m, n, are indicated by italicizing ; in 
italic words they are roman. Here we have the ugly practice of font 
mixing, which, in truth, is not always easily avoidable. The use of the 
symbols of the Ass. Phon. Int. for these sounds would be a great 
improvement. 

It is as strange to read that h and x are variants of one sound as that 
k and p were variants of one sound. The difficulty of studying posterior 
fricatives is granted. However, it would be desirable to determine 
whether this sound is a larynx- or a mouth-sound. 

Superior w expresses a glide commencing certain back vowels. Inas- 
much as superior type are otherwise used to represent "whispered" 
vowels, this is confusing. The same might be said of superior n used to 
indicate nasalization, which occurs only in interjections. 

Just what is meant by 11, nn, mm, is not clear. It is doubtful whether 
in a purely phonetic system of writing one has a right to double a letter 
to indicate length. Would not the same system which writes long 1 as 11 
have to express long a by aa, and could p with pre-plosive hold be 
represented by pp ? 

The acute accent placed after a vowel indicates vowel or syllable 
stress, the grave accent secondary stress. The standard " of our diction- 
aries seems preferable for secondary stress accent. Musical pitch- or 
leap-accent is in no wise indicated nor even mentioned. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms the texts are probably among the 
most accurately written that have appeared. 

Judging from Dr Dixon's outlines of Wintun grammar {Putnam 
Anniversary Volume, 1909), the individual sounds of Yana are not very 
different from those of Wintun. 

The division of " words " or " terms" into syllables or particles is 
not indicated, — and perhaps this may prevent mistakes. The device of 
placing the translation of the word directly beneath it, familiar as that of 
school "ponies" and employed in most interlinear Indian texts, is here 
abandoned. The Indian words all stand the same distance apart, being 
separated by 2-m quads. The English words are separated uniformly by 
single spaces. Vertical bars break the English translation into words or 
groups of words, and thus meaning-equivalency is traced. This system 
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doubtless spares the type-setter some labor and thus may bring about 
saving in expense. No space is saved, however, since two lines are 
always left for the translation in case it occupy more than one line. But 
whatever saving there may be is much more than offset by the strain on 
the eyesight occasioned by connecting word and translation, which is even 
greater than in the alphabetic vocabulary system. If the texts were used 
in schools the students would probably do what we all feel like doing — 
would draw lines from Indian word to translation. 

Many interesting grammatical features are apparent even in a cursory 
reading. It is to be hoped that these texts have been supplemented by 
copious material for grammatical data not contained in them, that a Yana 
grammar will be brought out by the author in the near future. 

Each text is followed by a very readable English translation. Brief 
outlines or abstracts of the myth-texts ought also to have been given. 
Abstracts greatly facilitate myth-comparison, and are best made by the 
recorder himself. They should not be omitted even when texts are 
collected primarily as a basis for language study. For, although for 
linguistic purposes the myth ought to be recorded in full, to meet the 
needs of comparative mythology neither vernacular, style, nor even 
characters are important ; incidents alone are significant. And it is 
imperative that these incidents be presented in the briefest form possible. 

It is generally understood that Dr R. B. Dixon who is making a most 
extended and thorough study of the tribes of North Central California 
will in the near future adequately discuss Yana mythology in connection 
with the other mythologies of that region. 

John P. Harrington. 

The People of India. By Sir Herbert Risley. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink 
& Co. ; London : W. Thacker & Co., 1908. 8°, pp. 289 + clxxxix, 24 
pis., map. 

Anthropologists are indebted to Sir Herbert Risley for the elucidation 
of that most complex problem in ethnic classification, the people of India, 
who at the last census were credited with 157 distinct languages, 22 of 
which are each spoken by over a million people. In this enclave are 
found not only more languages than are spoken in the entire Western 
Hemisphere, but widely diverse types of men isolated by the remarkable 
environmental conditions which have protected India from contact with 
exterior populations. India comprises three main regions — the Hima- 
laya, where there is an admixture of Mongolian blood ; the Middle Land, 
the river plains of northern India taken by the Aryans ; and the Deccan, 



